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THE  USE  OF  ACTIVITY  ANALYSIS  IN 
CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION! 


W.  W.  Charters 
Ohio  State  University 


Analysis  has  ancient  lineage  and 
respectable  antecedents.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  for  which  it  stands  were  dis¬ 
covered  and  named  by  the  Greeks 
many  centuries  ago  as  the  root  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  indicates.  The 
terms — logical  analysis,  grammatical 
analysis,  chemical  analysis,  and  even 
psychoanalysis — show  that  its  use  is 
still  common  in  many  fields.  Recent¬ 
ly,  however,  analysis  has  fallen  upon 
less  fortunate  days;  it  has  become 
attached  to  low  associates  of  which  we 
have  heard  much.  “Job  analysis” 
is  the  term  of  doubtful  respectability 
to  which  exception  is  taken  in  some 
educational  circles.  It  smells  of  sweat 
and  dirty  hands — or  so  it  appears  to 
many  educators  who  look  upon  the 
term  wdth  some  distrust. 

Those  of  us,  therefore,  who  associ¬ 
ate  with  job  analysis  have  invented 
S3monyms  with  fewer  low  associations 
and  speak  of  “activity  analysis,” 
"trait  analysis,”  “occupational  an¬ 
alysis,”  “functional  analysis,”  and 
the  like.  But  they  are  all  members  of 
the  same  tribe  and  are  descendants 
from  old  chief  Job  Analysis. 

To  locate  the  function  of  activity 
analysis  in  education  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  the  curriculum  situation 


address  delivered  before  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  October  19, 1928. 


in  which  it  is  used.  The  major 
problem  of  a  curriculum-maker  lies 
in  the  selection  of  materials.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  books,  mono¬ 
graphs,  and  bulletins  have  been 
written;  and  each  volume  contains 
something  of  use  to  those  who  wish 
to  learn.  Of  unrecorded  and  useful 
experiences  not  yet  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing  there  is  a  mass  much  larger  than 
printed  literature.  More  new  and 
useful  ideas  are  being  discovered 
every  day  than  any  learner  can  hope 
to  master.  In  the  catalogue  of  one 
of  the  smaller  universities  enough 
courses  actually  are  listed  to  keep 
one  student  engaged  for  eighty-five 
years  at  the  rate  of  thirty  semester 
hours  a  year.  Obviously,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  selection  is  beyond  debate. 
It  has  been  recognized  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  textbook-making. 

Two  bases  for  selection  have  been 
used.  Educators  of  the  right  wing 
who  are  in  the  majority  in  col¬ 
leges  of  arts  and  science  claim  that 
the  best  books  for  the  learner  are 
overview  books.  Through  traditional 
forces  these  educators  profoundly 
influence  the  high  school  and  to  a 
lesser,  but  still  important,  degree  the 
elementary  school.  They  believe  that 
the  course  in  physics  should  contain 
fundamental  principles  of  heat,  light, 
electricity,  and  sound;  a  course  in 
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botany,  the  principles  of  physiological 
and  anatomical  botany;  and  a  course 
in  history  should  reveal  the  great 
movements  of  civilization.  In  short, 
with  weighty  arguments,  they  sup¬ 
port  the  position  that  the  best 
information  for  students  are  the 
products  of  racial  research  organized 
in  a  concise  and  scholarly  fashion. 

Another  group  of  educators,  the 
left  wing,  support  the  position  that 
texts  for  learners  should  originate  in 
the  problems,  activities,  and  interests 
of  modem  life.  They  say  that  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  of  1928  have  im¬ 
portant  problems  to  solve  and  essen¬ 
tial  activities  to  carry  on.  The  left 
wing  will,  of  course,  use  the  best 
products  of  scholarly  activities;  but 
they  will  not  use  all  the  fundamentals 
of  all  subjects;  and  they  are  not 
concerned,  to  any  painful  extent,  with 
systematic  organization  of  the  great 
fields  of  knowledge.  The  educators 
of  the  left  wing  first  discover  modem 
problems;  then  they  select  whatever 
is  known  that  will  be  useful  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  They 
hew  to  this  line,  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

There  is  inevitably  a  third  group, 
the  center,  whose  members  accept  the 
principle  of  practical  use  with  the  left 
wing  and  at  the  same  time  appreciate, 
with  the  right  wing,  the  necessity  for 
systematic  organization  on  occasions 
that  are  pedagogically  and  psycholog¬ 
ically  appropriate.  Activity  analysis 
is  useful  to  this  group  as  a  technique 
for  determining  the  activities,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  difficulties  of  those  who 
are  to  be  taught.  The  educators  of 
both  the  left  wing  and  the  center 
must  necessarily  use  this  means  of 
discovering  the  topics  which  should 
belong  in  the  textbooks  they  write. 

Such  an  analysis  may  be  either 
informal  or  scientific.  The  informal 
type  of  analysis  is  carried  on  by  the 
textbook-maker  himself.  He  may 
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have  had  long  experience  with  the  ^ 
students  for  whom  he  writes,  and  j 
upon  this  basis  he  selects  what  he  | 
believes  to  be  useful  material.  His  - 
agricultural  chemistry  contains  what 
he  feels  the  agriculturist  needs  to  I 
know  about  chemistry.  His  general  | 
social  science  treats  of  the  current  \ 
problems  which  he  believes  are  the  | 
most  important.  Because  his  judg-  j 
ment  is  not  usually  so  valid  as  it  ? 
should  be,  activity  analysis  of  a  syste-  I 
matic  and  definite  sort  should  be  in- 
troduced  to  secure  the  topics  to  be  j 
treated. 

The  only  function  of  job  analysis — 
by  whatever  name  it  is  designated — 
is  to  substitute  for  “hunches”  a  ji 
refined  and  definite  picture  of  the  j 
activities  which  are  to  be  treated  in  | 
books  and  courses  of  study.  Since  1 
such  is  the  place  of  activity  analysis  | 
in  curriculum  construction,  its  uses 
may  be  determined,  and  evidence 
may  be  assembled  which  will  show  i 
its  superiority  over  selection  which  is  | 
based  upon  informal  judgment.  j 

As  our  first  illustration,  let  us  take 
the  differences  which  exist  between 
spellers  of  the  old  type  and  the  new. 
Activity  analysis  has  been  carried  j 
further  in  spelling  than  in  any  other 
subject  because  it  yields  easily  to  | 
such  treatment.  The  left  wing  | 
assumed  that  spelling  should  be  ' 
taught  chiefly  because  people  write  | 
letters  out  of  school  and  themes  in 
school.  From  this  point  the  logical  4 
step  was  to  analyze  letters  and  themes  I 
to  see  what  words  were  most  fre-  1 
quently  used  and  which  were  most  | 
difficult  to  learn.  The  underljdng 
pedagogical  idea  of  these  investiga-  1 
tors  was  that  the  words  most  fre-  | 
quently  used  should  be  included  in  n 
the  modem  speller,  and  among  those 
the  words  which  were  most  difficult  I 
to  spell  should  be  treated  more  fre-  p 
quently  than  those  which  were  easy  ^ 
to  spell.  ] 
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After  ten  years  of  analysis  by  many 
investigators  we  now  have  in  the 
Horn  list,  for  example,  ten  thousand 
words  beginning  with  the  five  hundred 
words  most  frequently  used  in  writing, 
followed  by  nine  other  groups  of  five 
hundred  words  arranged  in  successive 
order  of  their  frequencies  of  use. 
To  these  are  added  five  thousand 
still  less  frequently  used  words. 
We  also  know  which  of  these  words 
are  most  difficult  to  learn.  We  are 
now  in  the  fortunate  situation  where 
the  author  of  each  new  speller  may 
confine  its  content  to  the  four  or  five 
thousand  words  found  in  lists  such  as 
that  of  Horn  or  others  similar  to  it. 

By  way  of  contrast,  a  speller 
written  fifty-five  years  ago  was 
selected  at  random  from  our  Ameri¬ 
cana  of  spellers,  and  a  sampling  of 
the  words  listed  in  the  speller  was 
studied.  Among  the  first  fifty  lessons 
which  were  supposed  to  be  the 
easiest,  40  percent  of  the  words  were 
not  in  the  ten  thousand  list  at  all; 
20  percent  were  in  the  second  five 
thousand;  and  only  40  percent  were 
included  in  the  most  frequent  five 
thousand.  Or  in  other  words,  of  the 
eight  hundred  words  in  the  front  of 
the  old  speller  which  seemed  to  have 
been  selected  because  they  contained 
only  two,  three,  or  four  letters  each, 
60  percent  would  be  rejected  by  the 
writers  of  modem  spellers  because  of 
infrequency  of  use.  They  were  short 
words,  but  they  were  odd  words. 

None  of  the  twenty-four  words  in 
the  last  lesson  in  this  speller  belongs 
to  the  ten  thousand  most  frequently 
used  words.  They  seem  to  be  select¬ 
ed  because  they  were  hard  words  to 
spell;  probably  they  were  very  use¬ 
ful  in  spelling  matches.  The  last 
lesson  contains  such  words  as  dis- 
sentious,  breviary,  ichneumon,  myrmi¬ 
don,  punctilious,  and  emollient. 

A  similarly  radical  change  in  high- 
school  civics  courses  has  resulted 


from  careful  activity  analyses.  The 
books  on  civics  written  twenty-five 
years  ago  discussed  the  machinery  of 
government — national,  state,  and 
local — and  the  fxmctions  of  govern¬ 
ment — legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial.  These  books  gave  a  careful 
description  of  the  processes  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  they  gave  a  minimum 
amount  of  attention  to  the  problems 
which  faced  the  electors.  Such  chap¬ 
ter  headings  were  used  as  “The 
State  Government,”  "The  State  Leg- 
islatiue,”  “The  State  Executive,” 
“The  State  Judicial,”  “The  Two 
Houses  of  Congress,”  and  “The 
Cabinet.” 

Rugg  substituted  an  analysis  of 
the  problems  which  citizens  en¬ 
counter  rather  than  a  list  of  the 
activities  in  which  they  engage.  The 
series  of  books  prepared  by  him  and 
his  associates  has  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  organization.  The  important 
problems  of  current  life  are  discussed 
pro  and  con;  and  the  machinery  of 
national,  state,  and  local  government 
is  introduced  as  needed.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  civics  books  of  the 
old  and  new  types  are  clearly  con¬ 
trasted  by  comparing  the  foregoing 
list  of  topics  from  the  older  books  on 
civics  with  a  few  of  the  headings 
from  the  Rugg  books  which  run  as 
follows:  “Making  a  Community  Sur¬ 
vey,”  “The  Health  of  the  Commun¬ 
ity,”  “The  Houses  We  Live  In,” 
“Our  Newspapers  and  Magazines,” 
“Groups  in  the  American  Town,” 
“Americanizing  Our  Foreign  Bom,” 
“How  Nations  Live  Together,”  and 
the  like. 

Illustrations  may  be  taken  from 
the  pharmaceutic^  curriculum — a 
professional  field  on  the  university 
level.  After  an  analysis  of  the  most 
desirable  duties  of  the  neighborhood 
druggist  had  been  made  and  after  it 
was  discovered  that  his  uses  for 
pharmaceutical  botany  were  confined 
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to  a  knowledge  of  the  gross  anatomy 
of  plants  sufficient  to  identify  drugs, 
a  comparison  with  earlier  books  on 
pharmaceutical  botany  was  made. 
The  list  taken  from  the  textbooks 
contained  approximately  eight  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  terms,  while  the  list  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  analysis  of  material 
derived  from  appropriate  sources 
showed  that  about  60  percent  of 
these  terms  were  directly  useful  to 
the  pharmacist.  It  was  found  that 
the  uses  of  pharmaceutical  Latin 
were  confined  to  reading  prescrip¬ 
tions.  When  a  sufficient  number  of 
prescriptions  had  been  analyzed,  the 
total  list  of  Latin  terms  needed  by  the 
pharmacist  was  found  to  be  ninety- 
three.  The  typical  book  on  phar¬ 
maceutical  Latin  prepared  before  the 
analysis  was  made  consisted  of  one 
hundred  fifty  pages  and  a  vocabulary 
of  fifteen  hundr^  Latin  words.  Still 
further,  the  national  syllabus  pre¬ 
pared  for  colleges  of  pharmacy  ten 
years  before  this  study  was  made 
■contained  no  materials  dealing  with 
health,  but  the  analysis  revealed  the 
necessity  for  a  substantial  course  on 
infectious  diseases  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  of  health. 

Textbooks  for  teachers  have  been 
prepared  by  individuals  without  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  activities  of 
teachers.  In  the  teacher-training 
study  just  now  completed  a  thorough¬ 
going  analysis  of  the  activities  of 
teachers  was  made  and  produced  a 
list  of  nine  hundred  fourteen  duties. 
This  huge  list  was  evaluated  for 
frequency  of  performance,  for  diffi¬ 
culty  of  learning,  and  for  importance. 
We  now  know  the  duties  which  are 
most  frequently  performed  by  senior 
high-school  teachers;  by  junior  high- 
school  teachers;  by  intermediate, 
primary,  and  rural  teachers.  We  also 
know  which  are  the  most  difficult  to 
learn  in  the  opinion  of  teachers, 
principals,  supervisors  in  service  and 


in  training  schools,  professors  of  | 
education,  and  teachers  in  experi-  I 
mental  schools.  We  have  judgments  [ 
also  as  to  the  importance  of  these  j 
duties.  We  also  have  opinions  as  | 
to  which  can  best  be  learned  in  1 
school  and  which  can  most  appro-  | 
priately  be  acquired  on  the  job.  J 
With  this  information  before  us  it  is  I 
possible  to  build  courses  directly  1 
from  the  lists  as  well  as  to  check  I 
existing  courses  for  the  adequacy  of  j 
the  treatment  of  important  topics. 

We  have  found,  for  example,  as  an  | 
illustration  of  the  superiority  of  this  ' 
careful  analysis,  certain  facts  con¬ 
cerning  a  section  of  a  textbook  for 
teachers  prepared  on  the  keeping  of 
records  and  reports.  Of  the  one 
hundred  fifty-three  activities  listed, 
one  belonged  in  the  second  decile  in 
curricular  value;  nine,  in  the  third 
decile.  Of  these  one  hundred  fifty-  I 
three  activities  the  author  discussed  1 
twenty-five  and  of  these  one  was  con-  | 
fined  to  the  ninth  decile  in  impor-  | 
tance;  ten,  to  the  eighth  decile;  and 
six,  to  the  seventh  decile.  The  most 
important  duty  was  not  treated. 
Two  of  the  nine  next  in  importance 
and  one  of  the  thirteen  below  that  in  1 
importance  were  treated.  In  other 
words,  it  is  apparent  that  if  the 
author  had  had  the  results  of  the 
activity  analysis  before  him  a  quite 
different  selection  of  topics  would 
have  been  made. 

In  women’s  colleges  which  do  not 
use  the  results  of  activity  analysis, 
the  required  courses  are  selected  for 
their  overview  functions.  That  is, 
the  required  courses  are  usually 
selected  from  each  of  several  groups 
of  subjects — one  from  the  biological 
sciences,  one  from  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  and  the  like.  Wherever  anal¬ 
ysis  of  women’s  activities  has  been 
made  the  required  courses  are  radic¬ 
ally  different.  If  we  assume  that 
{Continued  on  page  S65) 
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A  STUDY  OF  TEACHER  TURNOVER  IN  CINCINNATI 


F.  R.  Jacobs 
Carson  School,  Cincinnati 


The  distinction  between  teacher 
tenure  and  teacher  turnover  is  often 
not  clearly  understood.  By  “tenure ” 
is  meant  the  length  of  time  for  which 
a  teacher  holds  her  position  in  a  given 
school  system;  by  “turnover”  is 
meant  the  replacements  necessary  to 
maintain  a  stable  working  force  during 


while  in  service.  Teachers  who  give 
up  their  positions  and  could  qualify 
for  teachers’  pensions  are  classed 
under  Retirement.  Resignation  in¬ 
cludes  all  teachers  who  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  the  service  and  cannot 
qualify  for  retirement;  while  teachers 
who  are  not  reappointed  or  are  dis- 


Annual  Turnover  in  Cincinnati 
FROM  1917-18  TO  1926-27 


Cause  of  Withdrawals 


Total  Percent  of 
Turnover  Turnover 


a  given  period.  Replacements  for 
any  cause — death,  retirement,  resig¬ 
nation,  or  dismissal — cause  turnover. 
“Annual  turnover”  is  here  defined  as 
the  number  of  replacements  caused  by 
permanent  separations  from  the  teach- 
mg  staff,  from  the  close  of  one  school 
year  to  the  close  of  the  following 
school  year. 

In  the  Cincinnati  school  system  sep¬ 
arations  from  the  teaching  force  are 
reported  under  one  of  the  following 
heads — Death,  Retirement,  Resigna¬ 
tion,  or  Services  Discontinued.  Under 
Death  are  listed  teachers  who  died 


missed  during  the  school  year  are 
placed  under  the  last  classification, 
Services  Discontinued. 

In  Table  I  appears  a  summary  of 
the  annual  turnover  of  teachers 
employed  by  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Education  from  1917  to  1927. 
The  figures  in  Column  8  show  that 
an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  turnover  took  place  during  the 
ten-year  period.  The  mean  percent 
of  turnover  for  the  ten  years  was  6.6, 
which  means  that  about  one  teacher 
out  of  every  fifteen  employed  left 
the  service  each  year. 
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The  table  shows  two  decided  de¬ 
creases  in  the  percent  of  turnover 
for  1919-20  and  1925-26.  In  1920, 
the  teachers  were  granted  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  salaries;  and  in 
1925,  Superintendent  Condon  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  committee  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  to  work  out  a  new 
salary  schedule.  In  1926-27  a  new 
salary  schedule  was  adopted  which 
provided  substantial  increases  for  all 
teachers.  The  salary  increases  may 


TABLE  II 

Average  Annual  Turnover  in  Cincinnati 
1917-18  TO  1926-27 


Grade  or 
Department 

Average 

Number 

of 

Teachers 

Eiii  ployed 

Average 

Yearly 

Turnover 

Percent 

Turnover 

(» 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Kindergarten . 

104  9 

12  5 

11.9 

First  grade . 

155  0 

8.8 

5.7 

Second  grade . 

137.3 

8.9 

6  6 

Third  grade . 

129  7 

5  6 

Fourth  grade . 

129.0 

5.2 

Fifth  grade . 

126.  S 

5.7 

Sixth  grade . 

117  4 

5.7 

Seventh  grade . 

93.4 

5  6 

Eighth  grade . 

83.6 

4.0 

4.8 

Special  classes . 

24.7 

1.5 

6.5 

Art . 

19  2 

3.9 

Household  arts . 

36.8 

9  5 

Industrial  arts . 

38.7 

12.4 

Music . 

12.7 

.6 

4.7 

Penmanship . 

10.3 

.9  1 

8.7 

Physical  education. . . . 

34  3 

7.9 

23  0 

Vocational . 

33.2 

1.8 

5.4 

Junior  high . 

46.1 

2.5 

5.4 

Senior  high . 

295.3 

13  6 

4.6 

Principals . 

69.8 

2.3 

3.3 

German . 

4.0 

.8 

20.0 

Special  schools . 

42.6 

3  3 

7.7 

Totals . 

1.744.6 

114.7 

6.6 

not  have  been  entirely  responsible  for 
the  decrease  in  turnover,  yet  the 
figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
teachers’  salaries  are  important  factors 
in  teacher  replacements. 

That  the  rate  of  turnover  varies 
greatly  for  the  different  groups  of 
teachers  in  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools  is  shown  in  Table  II.  An 
examination  of  this  table  brings  out 
the  fact  that  the  special-subject 


groups,  with  two  exceptions,  have  a  | 
much  higher  rate  of  turnover  than 
the  academic  groups.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  with  11.9  percent  and  the 
combined  special-subject  group  with 
an  average  turnover  of  13.1  percent 
considerably  exceed  the  average  5.4 
percent  for  the  replacements  among 
the  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades 
and  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  losses  caused  by  death  and 
retirement  constituted  a  large  portion 
of  the  turnover  for  the  academic 
teachers,  but  they  were  only  a  small 
part  of  the  turnover  for  kindergarten 
and  special-subject  teachers.  The 
percents  given  in  Table  III  show 

TABLE  III 

Percent  of  Turnover  in  Three 
Different  Groupings 


Teachers 

Death 

and 

Retire¬ 

ment 

Resigna¬ 

tion 

Services 

Discon¬ 

tinued 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Academic . 

32 

63 

5 

Kindergarten . 

2 

86 

13 

Special  subjects . 

6 

72 

22 

more  clearly  what  portion  of  the  turn¬ 
over  for  each  of  the  three  groupings 
came  under  each  head. 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  turnover 
for  the  special-subject  teachers  was 
caused  by  their  services  being  dis¬ 
continued.  This  seems  to  indicate 
a  lack  of  properly  qualified  teachers 
for  the  special  subjects.  The  physical 
education  and  art  departments  show 
the  highest  rate  of  turnover  (see 
Table  II).  Principals  and  senior 
high-school  and  eighth-grade  teachers 
show  the  lowest  rate.  The  latter  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these 
groups  generally  comprise  teachers 
who  have  had  considerable  experience 
and  who  have  definitely  made  teach¬ 
ing  their  life  work. 
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Diinng  the  ten-year-penod,  about 
69  percent  of  the  annual  turnover 
took  place  between  the  closing  of 
schools  in  June  and  their  reopening 
in  September.  The  rest  of  the 
losses — 31  percent — were  dtuing  the 
school  year.  This  indicates  that  a 
large  number  of  replacements  must 
be  made  while  the  schools  are  in 
session,  an  undesirable  condition. 
An  inspection  of  Table  IV  shows, 
however,  that  this  condition  has 
been  decidedly  improved.  In  1917-18, 
48  percent  of  the  turnover  occiirred 


TABLE  IV 
Time  of  Turnover 


Year 

Total 
Number  of 
Cases  of 
Turnover 

Percent 
Occurring 
between 
June  and 
September 
15 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1917-18 . 

no 

48 

1918-19 . 

109 

56 

1919-20 . 

108 

51 

1920-21 . 

no 

71 

1921-22 . 

114 

79 

1922-23 . 

116 

75 

1923-24 . 

118 

79 

1924-25 . 

126 

75 

1925-28 . 

116 

72 

1926-27 . 

120 

79 

Mean . 

115 

69 

between  June  and  September;  in 
1926-27,  79  percent  of  it  occurred 
during  the  same  period.  This  im¬ 
provement  has  been  brought  about  by 
several  important  changes.  Prior  to 
1920,  Cincinnati  teachers  were  not 
required  to  pledge  their  services  for 
the  entire  year  by  individual,  written 
contracts  with  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Since  1920,  the  written  con¬ 
tract  has  been  required  of  every 
teacher.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  the  largest  turnover  during  a 
school  year  took  place  during  the 
years  of  the  World  War  and  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  when  conditions 
generally  were  unsettled. 


The  extent  to  which  each  factor 
influenced  turnover  is  indicated  in 
the  following  table: 


Cause  Percent 

Death .  7 

Retirement: 

Compulsory,  at  age  of  70. . .  6 
Voluntary  after  ^  years, 

before  age  of  70 . 7 

Disability .  3 

Total .  16 

Resignation: 

Marriage . 28 

To  teach  elsewhere . 17 

To  do  other  work . 11 

Home  duties .  6 

Unsuccessful  teaching . 2 

Ill-health .  2 

Moved  away .  1 

Miscellaneous .  1 

Total .  68 

Services  discontinued .  9 


The  most  important  factors  that 
cause  teachers  to  resign  are  marriage, 
an  opportunity  to  teach  elsewhere, 
and  a  desire  to  leave  the  teaching 
profession.  The  most  important  factor 
in  producing  turnover  is  marriage 
which  causes  almost  30  percent  of 
the  entire  ttomover. 

A  rather  large  number  of  teachers 
leave  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  to 
accept  other  teaching  positions.  The 
departments  of  physical  education 
and  industrial  arts  suffer  far  more 
from  this  cause  than  any  of  the  other 
groups.  About  three-fifths  of  the 
teachers  of  physical  education  who 
resigned  did  so  in  order  to  accept 
other  teaching  positions.  Many 
accepted  positions  in  eastern  cities 
where  teachers  of  physical  education 
were  receiving  salaries  considerably 
higher  than  those  paid  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1926-27,  Cincinnati  adopted  a 
salary  schedule  which  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best  in  the  country. 
It  is  significant  that  in  that  year 
the  number  of  teachers  leaving  the 
Cincinnati  schools  in  order  to  teach 
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elsewhere  was  the  smallest  in  the 
ten-year  period. 

From  the  figvires  presented  in  this 
study,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
decreasing  rate  of  turnover  in  the 
schools  of  Cincinnati  indicates  a 
growing  stability  in  the  teaching  staff. 
The  salary  schedule  seems  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  affecting  turnover.  The 
rate  of  turnover  in  the  kindergarten 
and  special-subject  departments  is 
excessive.  This  fact  seems  to  indicate 
a  serious  lack  of  stability  in  these 
departments. 

Marriage  is  the  most  important 
factor  affecting  turnover.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  most  important  task  in 
reducing  turnover  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  withdrawals  caused  by 
marriage. 

PRIMARY  NUMBER  IDEAS 

Heretofore  it  has  been  customary 
to  think  of  primary  arithmetic  and 
even  all  arithmetic  as  measured  and 
defined  by  the  terms  “accuracy” 
and  “speed.”  “Get  the  correct  an¬ 
swer  and  get  it  quickly,”  has  been 
the  slogan  of  an  ever-increasing  con¬ 
stituency.  Now  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  “method  of  learning”  is  a  third 
term  which  must  be  considered. 

We  have  busied  ourselves  con¬ 
siderably  with  what  children  should 
be  taught  to  do,  and  we  have  gone  to 
great  extremes  in  our  insistence 
upon  the  speed  with  which  they 
should  do  it.  Professor  Brownell,  in 
a  recent  monograph,  proves  to  us 
that  we  also  shall  have  to  look 
carefully  into  how  they  are  doing  it.^ 

This  monograph  is  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  teaching  of  arith¬ 
metic  in  a  field  where  contributions 
are  seriously  needed.  It  raises  to  the 

•Brownell,  William  A.  The  Development  of  Chil¬ 
dren's  Number  Ideas  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago,  1928.  (Supplementary  Educa¬ 
tional  Monographs,  Number  35) 


clear  a  neglected  but  fundamental 
element  in  the  teaching  and  learning 
of  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  importance  of  method  is 
discovered  first  in  Chapter  II  which 
describes  a  study  of  the  difficulty 
children  have  in  apprehending  the 
numbers  from  3  to  12,  inclusive. 

The  problem  is  approached  by  study¬ 
ing  the  responses  of  1,858  children  in 
the  first  seven  grades  of  eight  element¬ 
ary  schools  when  number  pictures  in 
various  forms  were  presented  to  them. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  show 
that  children  apprehend  concrete  num¬ 
bers  on  three  rather  distinct  levels. 

The  young  child  and  those  who  are 
retarded  in  development  see  a  con¬ 
crete  number  as  so  many  I’s  to  them. 

A  group  of  seven  dots  is  1  dot  and 
1  dot  and  1  dot  and  1  dot  and  1  dot 
and  1  dot  and  1  dot.  In  the  middle 
level  of  apprehension,  the  children 
are  likely  to  see  the  same  group  as 
5  dots  and  1  dot  and  1  dot  or  4  dots 
and  1  dot  and  1  dot  and  1  dot.  The 
final  level  is  that  in  which  the  pupil 
sees  7  dots  as  5  dots  and  2  dots  or 
4  dots  and  3  dots.  In  this  stage  he 
is  ready  for  abstract  number  work  in 
the  usual  form  of  memorizing  the 
combinations.  This  stage  cannot  be 
reached  except  through  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  stages.  This  situation  should 
present  considerable  food  for  thought  I 
to  those  who  begin  primary  number  I 
work  with  the  memorizing  of  the  i 
abstract  combinations.  ! 

A  further  study  of  fifteen  cases  in  j 

Grade  II-A  indicates  that  the  fore¬ 
going  stages  persist  when  the  pupils  ; 
attempt  to  memorize  abstract  com¬ 
binations  before  reaching  the  proper 
level  of  efficiency  in  apprehending 
concrete  numbers.  Thus  pupils  who 
count  when  apprehending  a  concrete 
number  do  not  really  learn  their 
combinations.  They  get  the  answer 
by  counting.  Pupils  who  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  second  stage  in  the  apprehen- 
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sion  of  numbers  (partial  grouping) 
get  the  answers  to  combinations  by 
solving  the  new  combinations  in  terms 
of  old  ones  that  they  already  know. 
For  example:  Suppose  a  child  who 
knows  that  8  -f  4  =  12,  encounters 
8  +  5  for  the  first  time.  He  solves 
the  latter  combination  by  thinking 
8  +  4  =  12,  12  and  1  are  13.  Only 
pupils  who  have  fully  mastered 
grouping  (third  stage)  can  learn 
their  abstract  combinations  in  the 
approved  way. 

For  these  reasons,  mere  drill  is 
not  sufficient  even  under  the  best  of 
circumstances.  We  must  examine 
further  and  find  just  what  skills  the 
children  are  practicing.  Drill  tends 
to  improve  skill  in  the  learning 
stage  which  the  child  has  attained. 
If  he  counts  his  combinations,  drill 
enables  him  to  count  them  more 
rapidly.  If  he  gets  the  answer  by 
solving  the  combinations,  he  improves 
in  that  level  of  work  but  does  not 
rise  to  the  higher  level  of  learning. 
The  application  of  speed  to  pupils 
who  are  using  the  primitive  methods 
of  learning  merely  teaches  them  to 
make  more  mistakes  in  a  given  time 
than  they  would  have  made  other¬ 
wise. 

The  final  study  deals  with  learning 
to  add  three  digits  in  a  column. 
Here  it  is  found  that  the  two  primitive 
types  of  procedure  persist,  leading  to 
more  and  more  errors  of  such  kinds 
as  mistakes  due  to  cotmting,  mistakes 
due  to  solving  combinations,  and  a 
mixture  of  upward  and  downward 
addition. 

Taken  all  in  all,  these  studies 
constitute  the  most  severe  arraign¬ 
ment  of  primary  number  work  that 
has  appeared  in  this  generation. 
Some  readers  of  the  monograph  will 
receive  a  shock  that  will  be  un¬ 
pleasant.  All  such  folk  should  re- 
-  member  that  our  results  in  teaching 
arithmetic  are  nothing  to  be  proud 


of.  Now  comes  a  study  which  points 
indisputably  to  some  gross  errors  that 
have  been  made  in  teaching.  In  such 
a  situation  the  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  with  which  the  study 
closes  should  not  fail  to  receive 
thoughtful  consideration. 

A  few  points  of  questionable  nature 
appear  in  the  study,  but  most  of 
them  are  mere  side  issues.  The  one 
questionable  point  that  is  closely 
related  to  fundamentals  and  is  so 
recognized  by  the  author  is  the 
assumption  that  there  is  perfect 
correlation  between  the  perception  of 
concrete  numbers  as  presented  in  cer¬ 
tain  patterns  of  dots  and  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  numbers  in 
general.  Comprehension  is  certainly 
conditioned  upon  perception,  but 
adequate  comprehension  may  not 
result  from  the  perception  of  one  or  a 
few  dot  patterns  of  special  design. 

One  further  point  may  be  worth 
mentioning.  The  author  uses  the 
term  “spanning”  for  what  has  gen¬ 
erally  become  known  as  “bridging.” 
Different  names  for  the  same  thing 
are  not  conducive  to  scientific  prog¬ 
ress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
further  names  will  be  given  to  this 
important  item  in  arithmetic  learning 
and  teaching. 

In  spite  of  all  questionable  points 
the  fact  remains  that  this  study  is 
the  most  valuable  one  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  field.  It  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  will  soon  be  reflected 
in  current  practice.  Hope  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  teaching  of  the  fun¬ 
damentals  is  by  no  means  dead. 

W.  J.  OSBURN 


The  authors  of  the  Economy  Re¬ 
medial  Exercise  Cards  are  Greene, 
Studebaker,  Knight,  and  Ruch  rather 
than  those  listed  on  page  316  of  this 
Bulletin  dated  October  17. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGE  TEACHING 

In  the  current  number  of  the 
Educational  Record,  Dean  Haggerty 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  pre¬ 
sents  an  interesting  study  from  which 
he  draws  the  conclusion  that  approxi¬ 
mately  seventy-five  percent  of  our 
doctors  of  philosophy  become  teachers 
and  only  twenty-five  percent  enter 
non-educational  occupations.  In  the 
seven  major  institutions  which  he 
studied  the  percentages  range  from 
sixty-two  in  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  to  seventy-seven  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and  Harvard 
University. 

The  figures  justify  Dean  Haggerty 
in  raising  the  issue  that  graduate 
schools  are  essentially  institutions  in 
which  teachers  should  be  taught  both 
to  do  research  work  and  to  teach  in 
higher  institutions.  We  quote  from 
Dean  Haggerty’s  article: 

It  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  the  time 
has  not  arrived  to  face  squarely  the 
obvious  facts.  The  graduate  schools  of 
American  universities  are  essentially 
teacher-training  institutions  and  upon  the 
kind  of  training  which  they  offer  and 
require  of  their  doctorate  candidates  will 
s^epend  the  character  of  our  college  facul- 
and  the  quality  of  college  education. 
Is  m  too  much  to  ask  that  in  this  program 
of  graduate  training  the  student  should  be 
required  to  give  some  attention  to  the 


problems  of  education — problems  which 
will  constitute  the  student’s  chief  concern 
once  he  is  launched  on  his  professional 
career? 

Seventy-five  percent  of  all  persons 
receiving  the  Doctor’s  degree  enter 
the  teaching  profession  in  teachers’ 
colleges  and  universities.  Approxi¬ 
mately  five  hundred  of  them  are 
engaged  each  year  to  give  instruction 
to  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  and  upper¬ 
classmen  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Frequently,  in  fact  almost 
always,  they  have  had  no  training 
in  the  principles  or  techniques  of 
teaching.  Few  serious  attempts  are 
made  to  bring  to  their  attention  the 
literature  regarding  the  functions 
and  philosophy  of  education.  They 
know  college  students  chiefly  from 
their  own  limited  experience  as  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  gone  through 
college.  Often  these  doctors  were, 
while  in  college,  studious  individuals 
who  mingled  little  in  the  social  life 
of  the  undergraduates  and  under¬ 
stood  but  slightly  the  typical  college 
student.  All  they  know  of  teaching 
is  what  they  have  picked  up  casually 
in  the  classrooms  as  spectators  of 
teaching.  They  have  not  studied 
the  problems  of  constructing  courses 
of  study  for  college  students.  Of  the 
newer  movements  in  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  superior  techniques  of 
teaching  they  know  only  what  they 
have  casually  picked  up. 

The  Ph.D.  knows  the  principles, 
the  abstruse  problems,  and  esoteric 
information  of  his  field.  In  these  he 
is  competent.  To  adapt  what  he 
knows  to  undergraduates  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  problem.  In  the  solution  of  this 
he  is  amateurishly  incompetent. 

Fortunately,  a  few  graduate  schools 
have  faced  the  problem  and  have 
accepted  the  fact  that  they  are 
teacher-training  institutions.  They 
are  offering  courses  in  college  in¬ 
struction  for  graduate  credit  although 
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no  institution  of  which  we  know 
requires  such  courses  for  a  teaching 
Ph.D.  Of  professionalized  subject- 
matter  courses  for  college  teachers, 
we  know  not  one.  Much,  therefore, 
remains  to  be  done  even  in  those 
institutions  which  recognize  their 
obligations. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  offerings 
of  such  courses  lies  in  the  dearth  of 
textbooks  on  methods  of  college 
teaching,  on  the  psychology  of  the 
college  student,  on  management  of 
college  classes,  and  the  like.  If  such 
books  were  available,  the  niimber  of 
graduate  schools  to  offer  courses  in 
education  would  increase  at  a  sur¬ 
prising  rate. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  men  in  the 
field  of  education  squarely  rests  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  providing  such  books. 
The  burden  of  blame  for  lack  of 
training  in  teaching  shown  by  young 
doctors  of  philosophy  cannot  be 
placed  entirely  upon  the  faculties  of 
the  graduate  schools. 

w.  w.  c. 

THE  NEW  HUMAN  INTEREST  LIBRARY 

Here  is  a  set  of  six  reference  books 
offering,  in  story  form  rather  than 
encyclopedic,  supplementary  material 
for  chil^en  of  elementary  and  junior 
high-school  years.‘  As  if  guided  by 
the  colophon’s  legend,  Dictis  factis- 
que  simplex,  each  volume  presents 
in  simple  and  forcefrd  language  a 
definite  unit  of  human  interest,  the 
extent  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
titles  of  the  volumes:  The  Child  and 
Bis  World,  Stories  of  Science,  Great 
Industries,  Our  Country  in  Romance, 
Around  the  World,  and  Leaders  of  All 
Times. 

This  reference  tool  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  efficient  staff  of  editors 

‘TAe  New  Human  Interest  Ltbrary.  Chicago,  the 
Midland  Press,  1928, 8  Tolumes. 


and  contributors  and  is  well  supplied 
with  authentic  and  appropriate  illus¬ 
trations.  Selected  bibliographies  and 
carefully  prepared  volume  indexes, 
together  with  a  cumulative  cross¬ 
index  in  the  sixth  volume,  add  much 
to  the  value  and  usability  of  the  set. 
A  feature — imusual  in  reference 
books — is  the  Rainbow  Edition  in 
which  each  volume  is  bovmd  in  a 
cloth  of  different  color.  This  experi¬ 
ment  of  using  colorful  bindings  for 
reference  books — as  bait  for  juvenile 
readers — should  be  highly  successful  if 
the  experience  of  children’s  librarians 
is  correct  and  will  be  followed  with 
keen  interest. 

L.  B.  V. 

The  study  of  differentiable  mental 
traits  is  a  twofold  task  which  involves, 
first,  devising  tests  A,  B,  C,  and  so 
forth,  to  find  what  independent 
mental  traits  are  measured  by  these 
tests,  and,  second,  constructing  new 
tests — each  of  which  measures  one  of 
these  independent  traits — ^for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes.  Dr.  Kelley  has 
undertaken  the  first  part  of  this  task 
in  a  recent  study.^  The  construction 
of  new  tests  measuring  the  obtained 
independent  mental  traits  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  future.  The  use  of  tests 
to  measure  some  single  independent 
trait  or  factor  will  be  a  long  step 
toward  the  solution  of  such  problems 
as  guidance,  selection,  and  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Kelley  used  the  following 
groups  for  this  study  of  independent 
traits  or  factors:  140  seventh-grade 
pupils;  109  seventh-grade  pupils,  a 
part  of  the  140  seventh-grade  pupils 
for  whom  there  were  additional  data 
not  given  for  the  other  31 ;  160  third- 
grade  pupils,  given  nine  of  the  tests 
that  were  used  for  the  seventh 

■Kelley,  T.  L.  Crossroads  in  tke  Mind  of  Man,  a  SInij 
of  Differentiable  Mental  Abilities.  Stanfora  University, 
California,  Stanford  University  Press.  1928.  238  pp. 
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grade;  60  third-grade  pupils,  a  part  lation  of  spatial  relationships;  speed, 
of  the  110  third-grade  pupils  for  In  general,  the  same  independent 
whom  there  were  additional  data  not  traits  or  factors  were  found  for  the 
given  for  the  other  50;  and  107  third-  and  seventh-grade  groups.  It 
kindergarten  children.  is  suggested  that  the  verbal,  spatial, 

The  independent  traits  or  factors  and  memory  factors  are  independent 
which  were  isolated  were  identified  traits  from  a  very  early  age. 
as  follows:  maturity  or  heterogeneity.  Derivation  of  the  formulas,  dis- 
a  factor  that  would  probably  have  cussion  of  the  theory  and  technique, 
been  of  much  less  importance  had  and  a  description  of  the  tests  used  are 
each  of  the  populations  studied  been  included.  Directions  for  giving  and 
more  homogeneous;  verbal;  arith-  scoring  the  tests  are  given  in  detail, 
metic  or  number;  memory;  manipu-  Harold  A.  Edgerton 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATISTICS  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  THE  PUBLIC-RELATIONS  PROGRAM 

L.  C.  Bain 

Cleveland  Public  Schools 
{Continued  from  the  issue  of  October  SI) 

SPECIAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  SCHOOL  where  the  buildings  are  not  filled  to 
EXPENDITURES  IN  RAPIDLY  GROW-  normal  Capacity  and  the  groups  are 
ING  CITIES  below  average  size.  (2)  A  rapidly 

Such  a  part  of  the  public  as  can  growing  school  system  needs  many 
be  interested  should  be  informed  that  new  teachers  who  can  be  placed  in  the 
a  rapidly  growing  community  is  likely  system  at  the  lower  steps  of  the  salary 
to  have,  even  for  what  seems  to  be  schedule.  This  reduces  the  median 
an  equivalent  school  program,  a  lower  s^nd  average  salaries  and  the  average 
per-pupil  expenditure  than  a  slowly  per-pupil  expenditure  for  teachers’ 
growing  or  static  community.  At  salaries.  (3)  A  third  factor  which 
least  three  factors  contribute  to  this  may  operate  in  certain  rapidly  grow- 
condition.  (1)  The  degree  to  which  mg  conmiumties  to  hold  down  the 
a  school  enrollment  is  adequately  per-pupil  expenditure  is  that,  on 
housed  is  a  measure  of  the  per-pupil  account  of  lack  of  buildings,  the 
expenditure.  Rapidly  growing  cities  educational  program  to  which  the 
find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  con-  administration  is  pledged  cannot  be 
struct  school  buildings  as  fast  as  carried  out  throughout  the  city, 
they  are  needed,  and  the  congestion  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
which  follows  results  in  a  larger  the  schools  that  are  endeavoring  to 
number  of  pupils  per  room  and  per  change  over  from  the  8-4  plan  to  the 
teacher  with  an  accompanying  lower  6-3-3  plan  or  to  develop  special 
expenditure  per  pupil  for  mainten-  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ance,  operation,  and  teaching  service  atypical  children, 
than  would  obtain  if  the  buildings  Expenditures  for  schools  in  relation 
housed  only  their  normal  capacity,  to  the  enrollment. — Frequently  the 
The  converse  is  true  for  any  district  public  is  told  that  in  the  past  fifteen 
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or  twenty  years,  school  expenditures 
have  increased  out  of  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  enrollment.  It  is 
fortunate  that  these  statements  are 
true ;  otherwise  the  children  of  America 
would  be  getting  the  most  meager 
program  of  education  in  the  history 
of  public  schools.  The  school  could 
not  escape,  during  this  period,  the 
same  economic  factors  that  have  been 
increased,  personal,  family,  and 
governmental  expenditures ;  it  requires 
the  services  of  men  and  women  who 
must  live  in  the  same  general  sur¬ 
roundings  and  under  the  same  general 
economic  conditions  as  those  engaged 
in  other  kinds  of  work.  The  school 
must  buy  coal,  light,  power,  building 
materials,  and  miscellaneous  items  of 
supplies  on  the  open  mfarket  and  pay 
the  market  price.  Its  dollars  are  the 
same  as  other  dollars;  the  kind  that 
for  1927  had  decreased  in  purchasing 
power  36  percent  since  1910  and  35 
percent  since  1913.‘ 

Not  only  the  relation  of  expendi¬ 
tures  to  the  increase  in  enrollment 
should  be  considered.  School  officials 
must  also  know  whether  expenditures 
have  increased  proportionately  to 
(1)  the  increase  in  salaries  and  wages 
in  other  fields;  (2)  the  increases  in  the 
amounts  expended  for  other  functions 
of  local  and  state  government;  (3)  the 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  enroll¬ 
ment;  (4)  the  increases  in  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  needed  by  the 
schools;  and  (5)  the  increased  de¬ 
mands  which  have  been  met  by  the 
public  schools. 

Current  expenditures  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  public  schools  for  the  school  year 
1913-14  totalled  $3,601,320.  For  the 
school  year  1926-27,  current  expen¬ 
ditures  amounted  to  $16,480,197 — 
about  five  times  more  than  the  1913 
current  expenditures.  Increased  en¬ 
rollment  and  changes  in  the  character 

•Dunn’s  Index  Numbers:  for  1910.  118.803;  for  1913, 
120.886;  for  1920.  247.888;  for  1927,  187.092. 


of  the  enrollment  were  factors  enter¬ 
ing  into  this  increase,  but  the  large 
increase  may  not  be  attributed  wholly 
to  increased  enrollment. 

For  the  Cleveland  schools,  the 
1926-27  enrollment  factor  alone,  from 
an  expenditure  standpoint,  warranted 
current  expenditures  only  1.87  times 
as  great  as  those  of  1913-14.  On 
this  basis  the  1926-27  current  ex¬ 
penditures  would  have  amounted  to 
$6,734,468;  but  $16,480,197  were 
expended — an  amount  2.45  times  as 
great  as  would  be  warranted  if 
enrollment  were  the  only  factor 
affecting  school  expenditures  during 
the  thirteen  years.  This  increase, 
however,  checks  very  closely  with 
other  significant  increases.  Data  are 
available  that  indicate  that  the  in¬ 
crease — 2.45  multiple — for  school  ex¬ 
penditures  since  1913  is  not  excessive. 

A  board  of  education  is  a  purchaser 
of  services  rather  than  of  materials: 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures  of  the  schools  are 
paid  direct  to  those  employed  by  the 
boards  of  education.  Changes  in 
wages  and  salaries  in  general  must 
necessarily  affect  the  current  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  schools.  Economic  law 
makes  it  mandatory  that  boards  of 
education  pay  salaries  and  wages 
comparable  to  those  paid  in  other 
fields  if  they  are  to  secure  and  retain 
the  services  of  those  who,  by  inheri¬ 
tance  and  training,  are  well  qualified 
to  work  constructively  in  the  public 
schools. 

What  changes  have  wages  and 
salaries  undergone?  The  Monthly 
Labor  Review  of  the  United  States 
Labor  Statistics  for  November,  1927, 
states,  “Union  wage  rates  per  hour 
were  nearly  three  times  as  much  in 
1927  as  in  1910,  and  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  in  1913.” 
Data  also  show  that  in  1925  the 
average  income  of  all  persons  gain¬ 
fully  employed  had  increased  only 
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about  5  percent  less  than  wages  for 
labor  since  1913.^  These  data  show 
that  the  changes  in  social  and 
economic  conditions  have  operated  to 
effect  practically  the  same  increase  in 
school  expenditures  which  they  have 
brought  about  not  only  in  the  wage 
scales  of  the  trades,  but  also  in  the 
average  compensation  of  all  persons 
gainfully  employed. 


Figure  2.  Percents  of  total  tax  levies 
received  by  Cleveland  public  schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  school  district  tax 
years  1913  to  1927 

The  second  item  to  be  discussed 
under  the  general  heading  of  enroll¬ 
ments  and  expenditures  is  the  extent 
to  which  school  expenditures  have 
absorbed  the  total  revenue  from  the 
local  property  tax.  The  percent  of 
the  total  tax  rate  for  the  local 
district  which  was  used  by  the 
schools  can  be  determined  for  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  a  15-  or 
20-year  period  for  which  a  compari- 


■National  Education  Association,  Research  Division. 
"Advance  of  the  American  School  System."  Research 
BuUelin  oj  the  National  Education  Association,  6:  320, 
September,  1927.  See  Chart  XV. 


son  may  be  desirable.  While  the 
basis  for  assessing  property  may  have 
changed  during  the  period,  for  any 
one  year,  the  basis  would  be  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  for  the  school  taxes 
as  for  any  other  local  taxes.  This 
fact  makes  the  percents  of  the  total 
taxes  received  by  the  school  for  each 
of  the  several  years  comparable 
figures.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
shown  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
school  is  now  receiving  a  greater  share 
of  the  total  taxes  than  it  received 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Since 
1913,  the  minimum  percent  of  the 
total  local  taxes  received  by  the 
Cleveland  schools  was  34.67  percent 
in  1916  and  the  maximum,  43.55 
percent  in  1919.  The  actual  median 
was  38.63  percent  in  1922  and  38.88 
percent  for  1927 ;  the  average  for  the 
fifteen-year  period,  38.06  percent. 
Figure  2  gives  detailed  data  for  the 
fifteen  years  since  1913. 

The  assessed  valuation  back  of 
each  pupil  in  the  school  is  a  factor 
which  should  enter  into  any  study 
of  taxes,  for  on  this  item  hinges 
much  of  the  community’s  ability  to 
support  education.  The  per-pupil 
expenditure  might  be  greater  in  one 
community  than  in  another,  yet  the 
tax  burden  might  be  much  lighter  in 
the  community  having  the  greater 
per-pupil  expenditure.  The  basis  for 
evaluating  property  is  also  another 
variable:  this  applies  even  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  same  state.  There 
are  valid  points  in  the  argument  that 
a  community’s  ability  to  support  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  always  refiected  in  the 
tax  duplicate.  Much  of  its  wealth 
may  exist  in  nontaxable  forms. 

The  third  item  for  consideration 
under  this  subject  of  enrollments  and 
expenditures  is  the  change  in  the 
character  of  school  enrollment.  The 
enrollments  in  the  more  expensive 
activities  of  the  schools  have  increased 
more  proportionately  than  has  either 
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the  total  enrollment  or,  more  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  point,  the  enrollment  in 
the  regular  classes  from  Grades  I  to 
VI.  These  “more  expensive  activi¬ 
ties”  are  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  the  special  classes  and 
schools  for  atypical  groups. 

The  data  given  in  Table  IV  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  character  of 
the  enrollment  has  changed  in  the 
Cleveland  schools  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  Data  for  other  schools  would 
show  the  same  significant  facts. 


ment.  The  rates  of  increase  have 
been  many  times  greater  in  the  most 
expensive  activities.  Regular  classes 
for  Grades  I  to  VI  increased  only 
63.8  percent.  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
increased  258.9  percent;  Grades  IX 
to  XII,  445.3  percent — the  jimior 
high  school  has  developed  within 
this  twenty-year  period.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  of  special  classes  and  schools 
has  advanced  2,601.4  percent.  These 
figures  are  given  in  Column  7  of 
Table  II.^ 


TABLE  IV 

Changes  in  Character  of  Enrollment  in  Cleveland  during  Past 
Twenty  Years 


JUNi  Enrollments 

_  Increase— 


I  1927  over;1907 

Acimry  1907  1927 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (8)  (7) 


Kindergarten .  1,852  3.1  9,143  6.5  7,291  393  7 

Grades  I  to  VI 

(regular  classes) .  45,986  78.0  75,303  53  7  29,317  63.8 

Grades  VII  and  VIII...  6,348  10.8  22,784  16  2  16.436  258.9 


Grades  IX  to  XII .  4,262  7.2  23,241  16.5  18,979  445.3 

Special  classes  and 

schools .  358  .  6  9,671  6.9  9,313  2,601.4 

Cleveland  School  of 

Education .  194  .3  301  .2  107  55.2 


TotaU .  59,000  100.0  140,443  100.0  81,443  138.1 


These  figures  make  clear  two  distinct 
points.  First,  the  distribution  of  the 
1907  enrollment  differs  greatly  from 
the  distribution  of  the  1927  enroll¬ 
ment.  In  1907  only  18  percent  of  the 
enrollment  was  found  above  the  sixth 
grade;  in  1927  more  than  32  percent 
was  found  above  the  sixth.  The 
enrollment  in  special  schools  and 
classes  increased  from  .6  percent  of 
the  1907  enrollment  to  6.9  percent  of 
the  1927  enrollment,  as  is  shown  in 
Columns  3  and  5.  Second,  the  gains 
in  the  enrollment  are  not  ^stributed 
proportionately  to  the  1907  enroll- 


The  effect  of  the  changing  char¬ 
acter  of  enrollments  on  current  ex¬ 
penditures  can  be  approximated  by 
the  simple  technique  which  follows. 
The  scheme  is  to  convert  the  enroll¬ 
ment  for  each  activity  in  the  school 
into  an  ef^uivalent  enrollment,  from 
an  expenditure  standpoint,  in  Grades 
I  to  VI.  The  totals  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  comparable  enrollments  on  an 
expenditure  basis.  The  steps  are : 

1.  Determine  average  daily  enrollment  in 
each  activity. 

>5<«  page  321,  preceding  inue  ol  Bullehn. 
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2.  Determine  per-pupil  expenditures  for 
each  activity. 

3.  Determine  current-expenditures  ratio  or 
multiple  for  each  activity  by  dividing 
the  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  activity 
by  the  per-pupil  expenditure  in  regular 
classes.  Grades  I  to  VI.* 

4.  Multiply  the  average  daily  enrollment 
in  each  activity  by  the  multiple  obtained 
in  Step  3.  The  product  from  an  expendi¬ 
ture  standpoint  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
enrollment  in  that  activity  in  terms  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  regular  classes  Grades 
I  to  VI. 

5.  The  sum  of  the  products  foimd  in  Step  4 
gives  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  in 
terms  of  pupils  enrolled  in  regular 
classes,  Grades  I  to  VI.  The  per-pupil 
expenditure  in  regular  classes,  Grades  I 
to  VI  becomes  a  unit  for  measuring  the 
total  expenditure. 

Commodity  prices  also  enter  into 
the  problem  of  school  expenditures. 
One  critic  complained  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  public  school  has  not 
improved  with  the  increased  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true 
depending  quite  largely  on  one’s 
definition  of  education.  Is  the  quality 
of  a  product  over  a  period  of  years 
directly  proportional  to  its  cost? 
Does  a  ton  of  coal  that  in  Cleveland 
cost  $9.00  on  October  15,  1927,  con¬ 
tain  twice  as  many  thermal  units  as 
the  ton  of  the  same  kind  that  cost 
$4.15  on  January  15,  1913?  Or  are 
the  common  bricks  which  cost  $13.95 
per  M  in  1927  better  than  the  com¬ 
mon  bricks  which  cost  $6.80  per  M 
in  1913?  The  point  is  that  com¬ 
modity  prices,  or  index  numbers, 
must  be  considered  in  school  expendi¬ 
tures:  the  schools  can  no  more  escape 
general  economic  conditions  than 
individuals  or  other  departments  of 
the  government. 

Under  the  subheading  of  the  in¬ 
creased  demands  which  have  been 
met  by  public  schools  may  be  listed 
the  enforcement  of  school-attendance 
laws,  contributions  of  the  Boards  of 
Education  to  teachers’  retirement 


Table  I,  page  320,  preceding  issue  of  Buixetin. 


funds,  extension  of  health  activities, 
community  centers  and  playgrounds, 
and  the  development  of  a  program 
of  adult  education.  The  list  of  such 
items  varies  considerably  with  the 
different  localities.  However,  every 
school  system  has  met  some  such 
demands. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  IN  THE 
PUBLIC-RELATIONS  PROGRAM 

That  part  of  the  public  whose 
interest  in  its  school  system  extends 
beyond  its  expenditures  will  \vant  to 
be  assured  that  the  school  is  function¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  and  progressively 
in  the  classroom.  Mere  opinion  will 
not  suffice  to  give  this  assurance. 
Only  that  type  of  information  which 
reveals  the  results  of  the  school  at 
work  will  meet  the  demands  of  this 
group.  This  is  a  fortunate  condition 
for  the  children  in  the  school  as  well 
as  for  the  administrator,  because  it 
tends  to  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  to  place  a  premium 
on  the  administrator  who  brings 
about  and  maintains  a  high  quality 
of  instruction. 

Educational  research  is  work  in¬ 
volving  so  great  an  amount  of  time- 
consuming  detail  that  only  in  the 
smallest  school  systems  will  a  super¬ 
intendent  have  time,  except  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  to  direct  research  work.  It 
is  a  long  step  from  a  series  of  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  given  in  the  classrooms 
to  a  statement  which  the  superin¬ 
tendent  may  give  to  the  public  that 
will  show  objectively  what  is  being 
accomplished  on  accepted  standards 
of  achievement.  The  preparation 
of  this  valuable  type  of  information 
is  clearly  a  function  of  a  research 
worker. 

It  is  then  the  function  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Statistics  and  Research  to 
evaluate  the  school  system  on  the 
basis  of  organization,  curriculum, 
instruction,  and  achievement  and  to 
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report  its  findings  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  in  a  clear,  concise  way,  free 
from  such  technical  terms  as  would 
obscure  the  meaning  to  the  la>Tnan. 
Such  information  should  enable  the 
superintendent  to  reveal  the  school 
to  the  public  as  a  dynamic  thing. 
The  findings  of  the  Department  of 
Statistics  and  Research  should  show, 
first,  the  school’s  organization  regard¬ 
ing  accepted  principles  of  education 
and  psychology  for  school  organ¬ 
ization;  second,  its  curriculum  with 
reference  to  accepted  standards  of 
curricula  and  curriculum-making; 
third,  its  teaching  personnel:  training, 
experience,  and  classroom  skills  as 
reflected  in  pupil  activity;  and,  fourth, 
its  progress  with  accepted  standards 
of  achievement.  Here  again  is  a 
situation  in  which  the  weaknesses  of 
the  system  as  well  as  its  merits  may 
be  made  known.  The  confidence  of 
the  public  will  be  needed  for  correct¬ 
ing  certain  weaknesses  which,  through 
research,  may  be  shown  to  exist  in  the 
educational  processes  of  the  school. 


1.  The  object  of  the  public-relations 
program  is  to  create  confidence  in 
the  school. 

2.  The  superintendent  is  the  leader 
in  education  for  the  community  as 
well  as  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  public-school  system.  The 
public  therefore,  looks  to  him  for 
information  on  all  phases  of  its 
school  system.  However,  it  may 
well  be  the  function  of  someone 
on  the  superintendent’s  staff  to  aid 
him  in  choosing,  arranging,  and 
correlating  material  for  publicity 
purposes,  and  finding  ways  and 
means  of  securing  appropriate 
publicity. 

3.  Much  material  having  publicity 
value  is  the  product  of  statistical 
and  research  work. 


4.  Statistical  and  research  work  is 
so  detailed  and  consumes  so  much 
time  that  the  superintendent  can¬ 
not,  in  justice  to  his  position,  carry 
on  such  work. 

5.  The  Department  of  Statistics  and 
Research  should  prepare  material 
for  the  superintendent  that  will 
aid  him  in  interpreting  the  schools 
to  the  public.  If  it  fails  in  this 
function  the  Department  does  not 
merit  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  administration  and  school 
system. 

THE  USE  OF  ACTIVITY  ANALYSIS 
IN  CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION 

{Continued  from  page  S42) 

required  courses  should  deal  with 
activities  of  women  which  are  carried 
on  by  them  irrespective  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  we  find,  according  to  certain 
judges  who  reviewed  the  data,  that 
the  following  courses  should  be  re¬ 
quired  for  women:  (1)  physical  health 
— physiology  and  hygiene;  (2)  mental 
health — psychology  of  a  certain  tjqje; 
(3)  communications — English  com¬ 
position;  (4)  aesthetic  appreciation; 

(5)  citizenship — general  social  science; 

(6)  a  course  on  social  relations; 

(7)  a  course  on  consumption;  and 

(8)  an  integrating  course  consisting 
of  a  combination  of  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  religion. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiplied, 
but  enough  have  been  given  to  show 
the  uses  of  activity  analysis  in  the 
construction  of  curricula  for  investi¬ 
gators  who  accept  the  functional 
point  of  view.  Activity  analysis  is 
merely  a  constellation  of  techniques 
among  many  techniques.  It  super¬ 
cedes  “himches,”  informal  opinions, 
and  individual  judgments  by  careful, 
painstaking,  and  costly  investigation. 
Selection  of  material  for  the  curricu¬ 
lum  is  inevitable.  It  has  always  been 
necessary. 
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Activity  analysis  makes  selection 
more  objective  because  it  provides  a 
clear  picture  of  the  substantial  bases 
of  selection.  The  permanence  of  the 
techniques  is  beyond  debate.  They 
are  here  to  stay.  The  usefulness  of 
activity  analysis  is  dependent  upon 


the  industry  and  intelligence  of  its 
friends  and  is  closely  correlated  with 
the  providing  of  increasingly  simple 
and  efficient  techniques.  It  is  a  form 
of  educational  engineering  which  lays 
out  the  structures  and  the  substruc¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds  of  curricula. 


ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


Mr.  U.  E.  Diener  recently  resigned 
the  superintendency  of  the  Celina 
schools  to  accept  a  similar  position 
at  Van  Wert. 

Art  and  commercial  subjects  have 
been  added  to  the  high-school  course 
of  study  at  Shaker  Heights  this  year. 
German  has  again  been  added  to  the 
ciirriculum. 

Cleveland  Heights  schools  began 
this  year  with  approximately  five 
hundred  additional  students.  A 
steady  ten-percent  growth  is  con¬ 
tinuing,  and  expansions  are  planned 
to  meet  its  demands  on  the  school 
system. 

During  the  first  week  in  September 
Dr.  W.  J.  Osbum  who  is  jointly  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State 
University  and  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  delivered  a  series 
of  lectiu-es  at  the  teachers’  institute 
at  Morristown,  Pennsylvania.  His 
subject  was  “The  Results  of  Re¬ 
search  as  They  Affect  the  Work  of 
the  Classroom  Teacher.” 

Superintendent  F.  H.  Bair  says 
that  they  are  using  a  modified 
platoon  scheme  in  the  largest  ele¬ 
mentary  school  of  Shaker  Heights. 
The  home-room  teachers  teach  the 
three  R’s  and  social  studies,  while 
special  teachers  give  the  instruction 
in  art,  music,  physical  education,  and 


science.  Special  supervisors  direct 
the  pupils  while  in  the  library  and 
in  the  auditoriiim. 

The  school  children  of  Knox  County 
have  competed  in  penmanship  and 
spelling  contests  for  several  years. 
The  improvement  in  these  subjects 
which  seemed  directly  traceable  to 
these  contests  has  been  so  marked 
that  the  members  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  have  decided  to 
inaugurate  a  similar  contest  in  arith¬ 
metic  this  year. 

An  extensive  study  is  being  made 
in  the  ninth-  and  tenth-grade  English 
classes  in  Cleveland  Heights  con¬ 
cerning  practical  English  grammar. 
Pribble-McCrory  Diagnostic  Tests 
are  being  used  for  this  purpose;  and 
after  the  results  are  tabulated  the 
Supervisory  Staff  will  make  definite 
suggestions  for  overcoming  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  been  foimd  as  a 
result  of  study. 

Mr.  Edgar  H.  Blain,  assistant 
coimty  superintendent,  will  have 
charge  of  the  art  work  in  Medina 
County  dining  this  year.  He  is  to 
be  assisted  in  his  work  by  three 
supervisors  who  will  devote  their 
entire  time  to  teaching  and  directing 
the  art  work  throughout  the  county. 
Art  is  to  be  required  in  the  first  six 
elementary  grades;  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  the  course  is  to  be 
elective. 
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The  eighth  elementary-school  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Shaker  Heights  system  will 
soon  be  completed.  This  school  will 
provide  accommodations  for  eight 
hundred  pupils. 

A  bond  issue  of  $1,250,000  was 
presented  to  the  voters  of  the  Shaker 
Heights  village  school  district  at  the 
November  election.  If  passed,  a 
large  percent  of  this  money  will  be 
used  to  build  and  equip  a  new  high 
school.  In  1920  the  school  enroll¬ 
ment  in  Shaker  Heights  village  was 
five  hundred;  it  has  now  reached 
twenty-seven  hundred. 

Superintendent  Pierce  of  Paines- 
ville  has  appointed  three  committees 
to  study  school  problems  during  the 
year.  The  first  committee  will  in¬ 
vestigate  the  problems  of  semi-yearly 
promotion.  The  second  will  arrange  a 
program  of  tests  and  measurements. 
The  third  committee  will  investigate 
the  course  of  study.  The  work  of 
the  third  committee,  according  to  the 
superintendent’s  opinion,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  most  important  interest 
of  the  school  system  during  the  year. 

The  Council  of  the  Cleveland 
Heights  Branch  of  the  Ohio  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  is  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Board  of  Education 
in  bringing  Sir  John  Adams  to 
Cleveland  Heights  during  January. 
His  talk  before  the  teachers  will  be 
on  “The  Ideal  Teacher,”  and  the 
one  before  the  pajents  and  teachers, 
on  “The  New  Education.’' 

Mr.  F.  D.  Swigart  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Celina 
schools.  For  the  past  three  years  he 
has  been  principal  of  the  high  school. 
Mr.  Dwight  W.  Davis  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  vacant  principalship. 
Both  of  these  men  are  working  toward 
their  Master’s  degrees — Mr.  Swigart 
at  Ohio  State  University  and  Mr. 
Davis  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


EDUCATING  THE  CRIPPLED  CHILD 
IN  BELMONT  COUNTY 

The  Belmont  County  School  for 
Crippled  Children,  located  at  Bames- 
ville,  is  this  year  doubling  the  work 
attempted  during  the  other  two  years 
of  its  existence.  One  room  and  one 
teacher  filled  the  need  formerly,  but 
now  two  rooms  and  two  teachers  are 
required  for  the  twenty-five  children 
enrolled. 

The  children  come  from  twelve 
different  towns  in  the  County,  arriv¬ 
ing  on  Monday  morning  and  return¬ 
ing  to  their  homes  on  Friday  evening. 
Good  homes  are  provided  them  during 
the  week  and  two  taxicabs  carry 
them  to  and  from  school  daily.  Four 
of  the  children  live  in  Bamesville. 

The  pupils  are  enrolled  in  all  eight 
grades  with  one  teacher  conducting 
the  work  of  the  first  four  grades,  and 
the  other  the  upper  grades.  Of 
particular  educational  interest  is  the 
work  being  done  with  the  older 
children.  Instead  of  the  usual  graded 
class  work,  a  modification  of  the 
Dalton  laboratory  plan  of  instruction 
is  used.  These  crippled  children  offer 
an  especially  good  opportunity  for 
such  a  plan,  since  they  come  from  so 
many  communities  and  with  such 
varying  degrees  of  academic  achieve¬ 
ment.  Each  child  is  permitted  to 
progress  at  his  own  rate.  Group 
competition,  class  recitation,  and  con¬ 
ferences  are  made  use  of,  to  keep 
every  one  working  with  a  high  degree 
of  interest. 

Manual  training,  sewing,  and  other 
forms  of  “extra”  work  introduced  by 
the  art  and  music  supervisors  as  well 
as  the  regular  teachers,  together  with 
the  progress  made  through  use  of  the 
plan  already  mentioned,  make  up  an 
educational  experiment,  the  results  of 
which  promise  to  be  of  unusual 
interest  and  benefit. 

Paul  V.  Brown 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Johnson,  Palmer  O.  A  Comparison  of  the 
Lecture-Demonstration,  Group  Labor¬ 
atory  Experimentation,  and  Individual 
Laboratory  Experimentation  Methods  of 
Teaching  High-School  Biology,  JER, 
18:103-11,  September,  1928. 

Professor  Palmer  presents  in  this  article 
a  controlled  experiment  in  which  three 
types  of  science  teaching  are  compared. 
He  tested  not  only  in  terms  of  immediate 
recall,  but  also  for  delayed  recall  and 
checked  as  carefully  as  possible  the 
statistical  significance  of  his  results.  He 
found,  in  general,  that  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence  existed  between  results  obtained  from 
the  group  and  individual  methods.  The 
demonstration  method  outranked  the  others 
in  five  of  the  six  sets  of  experiments,  al¬ 
though  the  differences  obtained  were  too 
small  to  be  statistically  significant.  The 
individual  method  seems  to  provide  great¬ 
er  opportunity  for  exercise  of  individual 
differences. 

Landsittel,  F.  C.  Scholastic  Accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  Junior  High  School,  JER, 
18:127-35,  September,  1928. 

Dr.  Landsittel  herein  reports  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  371  pairs  of  university  freshmen  in 
three  school  branches,  science,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  foreign  languages.  The  course 
of  preparation  for  college  taken  by  one 
member  of  the  pairs  led  through  junior  and 
senior  high  school;  that  taken  by  the  other, 
through  an  8-4  type  of  organization.  The 
results  indicate  that  the  junior  high  school 
does  not  make  for  superior  scholarship. 
“The  new  school  has  failed  thus  far  ^o 
justify  itself  in  regard  to  the  central 
objective  of  education;  viz.,  intellectual 
cultivation.” 

Garlin,  R.  E.  Factors  Conditioning  the 
Success  of  School  Surveys,  S&S,  28:337- 
40,  September  15,  1928. 

This  is  an  article  of  real  value  to  anyone 
contemplating  a  school  survey  as  an  aid  in 
putting  across  an  educational  project. 
Twenty-one  states  and  forty-eight  cities 
reported  25  factors  contributing  to  the 
success  of  school  surveys.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  in  this  discussion  to  factors 
presumably  under  the  control  of  publicity. 
These  are  classified  as  the  need  for  orgein- 
ization  in  svurvey  publicity,  the  need  for 


adequate  publicity,  the  importance  of 
securing  the  leadership  and  active  help  of 
certain  groups,  and  the  need  for  observing 
certain  general  methods  in  school-survey 
publicity.  The  ultimate  success  of  any 
school  survey  seems  to  hinge  largely  upon 
proper  publicity. 

Clark,  Harold  F.,  and  Fowlkes,  John 
Guy.  Index  Numbers  for  School  Supply 
Prices,  NS,  2:46-48,  September,  1928. 

In  this  article,  data  are  presented  on  the 
present  practices  in  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  school  supplies  in  one  hundred 
cities  ranging  from  2,000  to  more  than 
350,000  population.  These  data  indicate 
no  agreement  relative  to  time  of  purchase. 
On  the  basis  of  catalogue  prices,  annual  and 
monthly  index  numbers  for  instructional 
supplies  have  been  calculated.  Using  1926 
as  the  base  year,  during  the  period  Septem¬ 
ber,  1927,  to  September,  1928,  the  monthly 
index  of  prices  ranges  from  93.6  in  May  to 
95.2  in  October.  According  to  these  indices, 
then,  the  months  of  April  and  May  are  best 
for  purchasing  instructional  supplies. 

Crecelius,  Philipine.  Ability  Grouping 
and  the  Junior  High  School  Idea,  CSJ, 
11:20-23,  September,  1928. 

The  method  of  grouping  pupils  in  the 
Ben  Blewett  Intermediate  School,  St. 
Louis,  is  described  and  set  up  as  an  admin¬ 
istrative  device  to  improve  instruction. 
Bases  for  grouping  include  not  only  intelli¬ 
gence  and  achievement  quotients,  records 
in  previous  grades,  and  teacher  judgment: 
the  grouping  is  also  based  on  a  general 
maturity  made  up  of  such  elements  as 
mentioned  above,  together  with  sex,  state 
of  health,  general  physical  condition,  and 
social  growth.  This  school  does  not  satisfy 
itself  with  the  mere  mechanics  of  ability 
grouping,  for  a  curriculum  is  devised  to  fit 
the  groups.  The  aim  is  to  use  such  situa¬ 
tions  for  junior  high-school  pupils  that  their 
interests  and  abilities  are  challenged. 

McCrory,  John  R.  A  Comparative  Study 
of  Two  Groups  of  Teacher s-College 
Students,  EAS,  14:469-75,  October, 
1928. 

Students  taking  the  two-year  course  at 
State  Teachers  College  in  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota,  showed  a  slight  intellectual 


Note. — The  abbreviations  used  in  this  number  are:  JER,  Journal  of  Educational  Research;  Sb’S,  School 
and  Society;  NS,  Nation's  School;  CSJ,  Chicago  Schools  Joumid;  EAS,  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision;  and  ESJ,  Elementary  School  Journal. 
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advantage  over  those  in  the  one-year 
course,  according  to  the  Otis  Self- Admin¬ 
istering  Test.  On  the  average,  the  two- 
year  people  were  a  little  younger;  had  a 
little  higher  scholastic  record  in  both  high 
school  and  college;  and  were  a  little  more 
variable  in  their  scholastic  achievement 
than  were  the  one-year  people.  The  av¬ 
erage  one-year  students,  however,  accom¬ 
plished  more  nearly  up  to  their  abilities 
than  did  the  two-year  students. 

Dougherty,  Mary  L.  What  Changes  the 
I.  Q.?  ESJ,  29:114-21,  October,  1928. 

Two  boys  with  initial  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients  of  84  and  134  respectively,  as  based 
on  a  Stanford-Binet  test,  increased  them  to 
101  and  156  respectively  when  re-tested  one 
year  after  the  first  test  was  given.  In  the 
case  of  the  boy  whose  intelligence  quotient 
jumped  from  ^  to  101,  there  were  several 
environmental  changes  in  the  home  which 
might  account  for  part  of  this  apparent 
change.  In  the  other  case  no  reason  was 
found.  The  article  gives  in  detail  the 
results  of  the  two  tests  given  to  each  boy. 


IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Brown,  Maud  A.  Fargo  and  the  Health 
Habits.  New  York,  Commonwealth 
Fimd,  Division  of  Publications,  1928. 
32  pp.  (Child  Health  Demonstration 
Committee,  Reprint  No.  8) 

This  bulletin  reports  very  briefly  the 
experience  of  Fargo  teachers  and  children 
during  the  five-year  health  demonstration. 
So  successful  was  the  work  in  the  schools 
that  the  city  school  system  now  has  a 
supervisor  of  health  education.  The  report 
given  here  demonstrates  the  superiority 
of  the  project  method  in  teaching. 

LaBrant,  Lou  L.  Diagnostic  Tests  and 
Remedial  Measures  for  the  Teaching  of 
English  in  the  High  School.  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  University  of  Kansas,  1928. 
24  pp.  (University  of  Kansas  Bulletin 
of  Education,  Vol.  I,  No.  7) 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  “to 
outline  for  the  department  of  English  in 
high  school  a  suggestive  procedure  of 
diagnostic  testing,  intended  to  discover 
not  only  the  comparative  degree  of  the 
child’s  achievement,  but  details  of  his 
difficulties,  and,  whenever  possible,  the 
cause  of  these  difficulties.”  Tests  which 
may  be  used  in  diagnosis  are  mentioned, 
and  remedial  measures  which  in  most 
instances  have  sanction  from  the  author’s 
personal  experience  are  suggested. 


World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions.  School  Health  Programs  from 
Many  Lands.  New  York,  American 
Child  Health  Association  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1928. 
209  pp. 

From  the  program  presented  before  the 
meetings  of  the  Health  Section  of  the 
W orld  Federation  of  Education  Associations 
which  met  in  Toronto  in  1927,  the  papers 
given  in  this  book  were  gathered.  School 
health  programs  from  many  countries  are 
described,  and  health  work  at  all  levels  of 
the  educational  system  are  discussed. 

Strickler,  Fred.  The  Training  and  Ex¬ 
perience  of  480  Industrial  Arts  Teachers. 
New  York,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1927.  115  pp. 

The  purpose  of  the  scientific  study  made 
of  480  industrial-arts  teachers,  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  classes  of  teachers  in  repre¬ 
sentative  school  systems  and  educational 
institutions,  was  to  find  out  the  more 
theoretical,  non-technical  elements  and 
phases  of  the  training  of  industrial-arts 
teachers,  and  to  discover  the  professional 
and  trade  experience  of  present  teachers. 
The  results  are  presented  in  a  way  helpful 
to  all  persons  interested  in  working  in, 
preparing  for,  or  preparing  others  for,  the 
field  of  industrial-arts  education. 

Foster,  Owen  I.,  and  others.  Some 
Phases  of  the  Junior  College  Movement. 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  Bureau  of  Co¬ 
operative  Research,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  1927.  125  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Education,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1) 

The  Bureau  of  Cooj^rative  Research  of 
the  College  of  Education,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  presents  here  a  survey  study  of  junior 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  report  is  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  only  a  small  number  of  colleges 
replied  to  the  several  questionnaires  sent 
out.  An  analysis  is  given  of  junior-college 
standards  as  set  up  by  accrediting  agencies, 
and  the  legal  status  of  the  unit  in  the 
various  states  is  discussed.  Findings  are 
presented  on  the  costs  of  operating  the 
jimior  college;  and,  finally,  there  is  re¬ 
ported  the  survey  of  the  curricula  in  the 
light  of  various  accepted  objectives. 

The  study  is  a  worth-while  contribution 
to  the  junior-college  field.  It  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  trends  in  the 
development  of  the  junior  college  and 
particularly  furnishes  a  foimdation  for 
further  investigations  in  the  several  phases 
of  the  problem. 
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Dawson,  Howard  A.  Standards  of  Ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  Principal  Items  of 
City  School  Costs.  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  1927.  173  pp. 

The  scope  of  this  study  is  limited  to  312 
cities  of  ten  thousand  to  thirty  thousand 
population.  On  the  basis  of  six  quantita¬ 
tive  measures,  each  of  these  cities  is  given 
a  composite  school  efficiency  score.  The 
practice  foimd  in  the  upper  half  of  these 
cities — ranked  on  the  basis  of  school 
efficiency — is  taken  as  the  criteria  for 
setting  up  standards  for  the  distribution 
of  school  money  among  the  several  fimc- 
tions.  These  standards  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  twelve  formulas  based  on  what 
is  designated  as  the  standard  teaching  vmit. 

The  practice  of  eighty  of  these  cities  is 
made  the  basis  of  estimating  the  minimum 
amount  of  money  in  relation  to  the  taxable 
wealth  which  a  community  might  spend 
for  public  education.  The  data  assembled 
constitute  a  valuable  basis  for  comparative 
purposes. 


BOOKS  TO  READ 

Carr,  William  G.  Education  for  World- 
Citizenship.  Stanford  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Stanford  University  Press, 
1928.  ix  225  pp. 

Here  is  another  book  to  be  added  to 
the  “black  lists”  of  so-called  “patriotic 
societies,”  since  its  aim  is  to  show  teachers 
what  the  schools  may  contribute  in  a 
program  for  the  attainment  of  world  peace. 
The  author  does  not  propose  new  theories 
or  teaching  devices;  rather  he  presents  a 
survey  of  published  thought  on  educational 
aspects  of  world-citizenship.  Each  of  the 
eleven  chapters  is  followed  by  an  annotated 
list  of  selected  references.  If  the  teacher 
acquaints  herself  with  the  literature  in 
those  lists,  she  will  have  a  broader  concept 
of  factors  in  international  relations. 

Whipple,  Helen  Davis.  Making  Citizens 
of  the  Mentally  Limited.  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  Public  School  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1927.  vi  -h  363  pp. 

The  author  states  that  this  book  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a 
curriculum  that  should  present  a  composite 
of  the  best  practices  of  the  best  teachers 
she  had  observed  and  at  the  same  time 
conform  to  the  principles  that  psychologists 
agree  should  govern  the  training  of  the 
subnormal.  In  Chapter  I,  the  general 
pedagogical  principles  are  set  up  followed 
by  chapters  on  the  daily  program,  char- 
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acter  training,  and  citizenship.  These  are 
followed  by  chapters  in  subject  fields 
wherein  objectives,  methods,  and  materials 
are  discussed  for  each  of  these.  Most  city 
school  systems  now  devote  considerable 
time,  effort,  and  money  to  the  segregation 
of  subnormal  children,  but  very  little  of 
this  effort  is  spent  on  working  with  them 
after  the  segregation.  In  providing  con¬ 
crete,  usable  materials  for  the  supervisors 
and  teachers  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  instructing  these  children, 
the  author  has  made  a  worth-while  con¬ 
tribution.  I 

Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Wright, 
Wendell  William.  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments.  New  York,  Silver  Burdett  and 
Company,  1928.  vi  -j-  540  -|-  ixpp. 

This  is  a  rather  extensively  complete 
treatise  in  its  field.  A  wide  list  of  subjects 
is  listed  in  the  book.  Of  special  interest  , 
are  such  topics  as  the  criteria  for  judging  I 
standardized  tests  and  the  methods  of  I 
interpreting  scores.  Practically  all  of  the  I 
school  subjects,  elementary  and  secondary,  I 
are  included  for  brief  discussion.  The  *  I 
various  available  tests  are  listed  and 
evaluated.  The  author  also  includes  a 
valuable  consideration  of  prognostic  and 
special  aptitude  tests  and  the  principles 
involved  in  constructing  achievement  tests. 
That  the  value  of  testing  may  be  realized 
only  when  it  results  in  remedial  adminis¬ 
tration  is  brought  out  in  the  discussion. 

Atwood,  William  H.,  and  Heiss,  Elwood 
D.  Educational  Biology.  Philadelphia, 

P.  Blakiston’s  Son  and  Company,  1928. 
xi  -H  469  pp. 

This  is  a  textbook  designed  for  first- 
year  classes  in  normal  schools  and  teachers 
colleges.  Its  stated  aims  are:  “(1)  to  give 
a  general  outline  of  the  scope  of  biology 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  sciences  and 
to  education:  (2)  to  develop  scientific 
attitudes  which  may  aid  the  teacher  in 
evaluating  educational  theories  and  prob¬ 
lems;  (3)  to  provide  a  biological  basis  for 
a  better  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  other  teacher-training  subjects;  (4)  to 
give  the  student  a  rational  basis  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  important  biological  problems; 

(5)  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  general 
principles  and  theories  of  science  which 
are  of  importance  in  liberal  education." 

This  text  seems  to  satisfy  the  need  for  a 
new  treatment  of  educational  biology. 

It  is  well  illustrated  and  comprehensive. 
Attention  is  concretrated  u^n  funda¬ 
mentals;  unimport2uit  details  are  omitted. 
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